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THE CHARACTER AND POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
LABOUR PARTY. 

THE RT. HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 

"C^VEN those who do not sympathise or agree with the 
-"-^ Labour Party must take account of it, for, undeniably 
as even its enemies will admit, it is an important factor of 
increasing power in British and International politics. I 
welcome, therefore, the opportunity of explaining the salient 
characteristics of the Party. 

It appears that some even among the intellectuals, par- 
ticularly in America, believe the Labour Party to be essen- 
tially a party of manual workers. They seem to think, in 
the first place, that the majority of the British working-class 
adhere to the principles of the Labour Party, and in the 
second place, that those who belong to the Party and are 
not manual workers are merely adherents by an unnatural 
accident. Of course, it must be obvious to anyone who 
looks at the evidence that this is a misreading of the facts. 

The Labour Party is a group of men and women of many 
different occupations who agree in having a common out- 
look and a common policy. The bond which holds the 
Party together is intellectual, not economic. It is to be ex- 
plained by reference to politicaLprinciples, not by reference 
to sources of income. It is, however, admitted that in a 
very true sense, it is a party of the working-class. If we 
divide society not into manual workers and others, but into 
those who live by working, and those who live by owning, 
then the working-class will include all workers by hand or 
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brain, and the Labour Party may therefore be called a work- 
ing-class party because its character depends upon the nat- 
ural attitude of those who live by working as contrasted 
with the natural attitude of those who live upon the pro- 
ceeds of ownership. Even this distinction, however, does 
not exclude the so-called capitalist from membership of the 
Party. For a man may approach social problems in a way 
that is not characteristic of those of his own economic class, 
and a man who lives by owning may very well believe that 
society would be better if no man were able to get without 
giving, to acquire goods without doing work. The domi- 
nant characteristic of the Labour Party is the result of the 
bond of association between those for whom the fundamen- 
tal relation of men appears to be the work they do, one for 
another. As a historic fact, however, the Labour Party is 
pre-eminently a party of those who in another aspect are 
Trade Unionists, and this is an inevitable consequence of the 
fact that the outlook and attitude of those who live by 
working have been most definitely expressed and embodied 
in recent history by Trade Unions. It must not be for- 
gotten that of the fourteen million who are workers in in- 
dustry, only about seven million are in Trade Unions, and 
by no means all of these seven million are, even in the fervour 
of a General Election, adherents of the Labour Party. It 
does not indeed follow that if a man is a carpenter he must 
adopt the attitude towards life of his fellow-carpenters. He 
may indeed prefer the attitude and policy of a footman. 
Admiration for feudalism is not to be found only among 
those who benefit from it. The more active-minded indus- 
trial worker, however, naturally joins his fellows in a Trade 
Union, and, when he becomes politically conscious and ac- 
tive, naturally adopts the attitude and policy of the Labour 
Party. In this sense there-is a natural connection between 
the Trade Unions and the Labour Party. Further, the 
members of the Labour Party are not as wealthy individually 
as members of other parties. Such wealth as is in their 
control is the result of the small accretions which build up 
Trade Union funds, and for this reason again it is natural 
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that there should be an intimate connection between Trade 
Unionism and the Labour Party. 

We may now turn to consider some aspects of its policy. 
There must be no doubt about the intentions of the Party. 
It proposes to assume, maintain and develop the govern- 
ment of Great Britain as soon as a majority of the electo- 
rate expresses the desire that it should. The Labour Party 
must not be thought of as a sort of permanent opposition. 
Its policy in opposition is quite definitely directed with a 
view to the possibility that it may have to assume power. 
For this reason its acts and its statements are qualified by a 
sense of responsibility, which is not unnaturally absent from 
those of more violent groups, who even in their most san- 
guine moments can hardly believe that they will be asked 
or allowed to take over the government of Great Britain, at 
any rate in the immediate or near future. It would be 
ungracious to comment from this point of view upon the 
criticisms of the Labour Party made by persons who must 
in their hearts be perfectly well aware that they will not 
have the opportunity, at least within any measurable dis- 
tance of time, of carrying out those alarming transforma- 
tions which they advocate. The sense that one may have 
to take over the administration of government adds to the 
annoyance with which the Party views the commitments of 
those at present in control, for, with the best will in the 
world, it may be impossible to govern in the future if the 
very instrument of government is blunted or broken before 
it passes into our hands. 

This is one of the chief reasons for the attack of the La- 
bour Party on the government with regard to unemploy- 
ment and military expenditure. By the policy of the 
Coalition, we conceive we are being committed to a situa- 
tion in the future from which it will' be difficult to disentangle 
ourselves. Unemployment is for us a fundamental issue, 
for we regard it as essential that the efficiency of the workers 
and of the next generation should not be allowed to deterio- 
rate simply because profits cannot be made during a period 
of industrial depression. If, however, great numbers, as 
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at present, are for months idle, and even if those among 
them who receive some maintenance are not able to main- 
tain their standard of living on the meagre pittance allowed, 
inevitably during the next ten years we shall find that the 
industrial productivity and even the capacity for citizen- 
ship has been seriously diminished. We do not therefore 
regard the treatment of the unemployment problem by the 
government as merely inadequate; we regard it as funda- 
mentally unsound. And so also do we regard the policy of 
military expenditure. For, if the nation is committed to 
the present vast expenditure, five times as great as that of 
1913, on military and naval forces, we may be unable to ef- 
fect the drastic economies in unproductive expenditure 
which are essential to sound policy in the future. 

Difficulties are being laid up for us by those at present in 
power; nevertheless, we intend sooner or later to take over 
the control of government. What then will be our policy? 
I shall speak first of economic policy. We aim at the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a greater efficiency in in- 
dustry and agriculture; but the criterion of efficiency for us 
is not the amount of private gain which may be acquired by 
those engaged in industry and agriculture, but the quality 
of the public service performed by them. We view the pro- 
duction of goods as a public service, whether it be organised 
by the State or not. In some cases, as in regard to coal 
mines and railways, accidental circumstances and not ab- 
stract theory compel us to the opinion that such services 
cannot be organised as public services unless there is a na- 
tional ownership or ownership by the State, but even in 
these cases, our aim is not simply a change of control, but 
a greater efficiency for public service. 

In regard to agriculture, the Labour Party has devised a 
policy for increasing the utility of British agriculture. This 
will involve public, if not national, ownership of the land in 
a sense not yet clearly defined, and a greater independence 
of farmers in regard to landlords, and of agricultural workers 
in regard to both landlords and farmers. 

With regard to trade, the point of importance for us is not 
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whether the trader shall be helped or hindered or left to work 
his own sweet will, but how his enterprise can best serve the 
public needs. For this reason the presumption is always on 
the side of freedom; but as in regard to civil liberty, so in re- 
gard to industry and trade, freedom does not involve that 
the individual shall be a law unto himself. In regard to the 
organisation of industry, our first aim must be the preven- 
tion of misuse of the human instrument in production. In- 
dustry must be so organised as to diminish the evil effects of 
fluctuating trade, and to bear upon its cost of production 
the maintenance of the reserve of labour during periods of 
depression. 

When we turn to politics as contrasted with economic 
programmes, the Labour Party is seen to be concerned first 
with the mechanism of elections. Even the cheapening of 
elections, which may seem of subordinate importance, will 
be an essential part of labour policy; for in spite of Reform 
Acts and Liberal Government Great Britain is still domi- 
nated in politics by the power of wealth. As regards the 
machinery for legislation, we shall have to overcome finally 
the obstacle to the success of the will of the people which is 
still to be found in the powers of the House of Lords. There 
is no valid objection from our point of view to one-chamber 
government. 

Finally, in International policy we shall have to remodel 
the machinery of diplomacy and perhaps to curtail the 
military tendencies of some of our officials outside the For- 
eign Office. Our aim will be not simply the avoidance of 
war but the positive organisation of the Peace of the World. 
We shall enter into no secret agreements. We shall oppose, 
giving full publicity to the facts, attempts to exploit sub- 
ject peoples or undeveloped countries. We shall aim not 
at the creation of any supreme- power or World's State but 
at the co-operation of States as equals in the overcoming of 
such evils as famine and disease and in the development of 
all the resources of the world for the use of its peoples. 

Arthur Henderson. 

London. 



